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place a series of accurate, well -ascertained facts before us, which may 
hereafter enable us to generalise on the subject, a task we cannot as 
yet accomplish. 

Mr. Roberts offered a few remarks on the bones on the table, 
which had been procured by himself. Three or four kists have since 
been discovered along the sea-board of the Tarbotness promontory. 

Professor Marshall inquired the exact date of the skull ? 

Mr. Roberts replied, that, as the oldest and most indeterminate 
form of flint implement (the simple flake) was met with, the exact date 
could not satisfactorily be ascertained. 

Mr. A. A. Fraser inquired, whether any larger or better worked 
flints have been obtained from the same locality, to which Mr. Roberts 
replied in the negative. 

Professor Marshall remarked, that the foramen jugulare was 
much larger on the right than on the left side, in the Bennet Hill 
skull, a fact to be accounted for by reason that the right jugular vein 
went direct to the heart, whilst the left one crossed over indirectly. 
As the viscera in the body have often been transposed, so that the 
heart was found on the right side, it was interesting to find that in 
the Bennet Hill skull no departure from the normal type was visible. 

Indian Tribes of Vancouver's Island. By Captatn Eustace W. 

Jacob. 

Vancouver's Island is chiefly, if not altogether, inhabited by the 
Nootka Sound Indians (Flat-heads), speaking the Wakarh language, 
and falling into the following tribes : — Naspatl ; Nootkans proper ; 
Ilaoquatsh ; Nittenat; Shuswah, or Atna; Kitunaha. 

Like other Indian tribes, the Nootka Columbians are a dirty race, 
living in poor huts formed of planks or logs. The men are slow in 
their movements, lazy. The legs of the squaws are crooked, giving 
them when walking a waddling gait, anything but graceful. They 
are black haired, the locks worn long and flowing; stunted but 
muscular, both sexes of nearly equal height, with good teeth and fine 
eyes — treacherous in character. The complexion is a copper-brown, 
not very dark, some of the women, indeed, are little darker than Euro- 
peans : of a far lighter complexion than English gipsies. The lan- 
guage is remarkably guttural, sounding like the clicking of a clock, 
the voice proceeding entirely from the throat. The travelling dress is 
usually a blanket, purchased at the Hudson's Bay Company's store, 
the women carrying their kettle or large round cauldron at their back, 
attached by a hempen band passed round their forehead. Chinook, a 
jargon composed of English, French, and Spanishwords, strung toge- 
ther without the smallest attempt at grammatical construction, is 
the medium of communication between these Indians and the white 
races. 

The Nootka Columbians, like other Indian tribes, have no pretension 
to morals. Many of the women are married, at least to all intents and 
purposes, to the older residents. Those who live in the neighbourhood 
of Victoria by concubinage and prostitution, imitate Europeans in dress, 
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wearing gowns, generally of some very bright colour, such as chrome- 
yellow, crinoline, hair-nets, with straw mushroom-shaped hats with 
large rosettes in front, or otherwise tie a coloured cotton or silk hand- 
kerchief round their heads, as Chinese women. These semi-civilised 
Indians delight in having their cartes de visite taken, and the women 
possessing exuberant spirits and not the smallest trace of mauvaise 
honte, are especially vain. The face, in most of the photographs which 
I saw, wore a sullen, melancholy air, calculated to give a stranger an 
erroneous idea of the general expression of countenance. The boys 
are fond of gay crimson and blue ribbons, with which, like the young 
recruit, they deck their caps. When trained by Europeans, the boys 
make capital and smart servants. Naturally they are of a nomadic 
disposition, and dislike being tied down to employment of a permanent 
character. The heads of the children of the free men and chiefs are 
flattened by means of a stone tied to the head of the new born child. 

I fancy that many of the Indian curiosities, supposed to be of great 
antiquity, are merely made for sale. The rude wood carvings and 
imitation jewelry show an aptitude for handicraft. Queen Charlotte's 
Island, inhabited by the Haidah tribe, is the great manufactory. Mr. 
Pemberton has stated in his " Facts and Figures," that he has known 
an Indian stock a gun ; that in addition to carving their pipes, and 
constructing their canoes, they raise enormous weights in the construc- 
tion of their dwellings ; that they are eminently commercial, and can 
generally make a rude map of the country that they travel through ; 
that they distribute periodically their wealth, divide legacies, and bear 
pain heroically. It is to be regretted that Mr. Macdonald, C.E. and 
others, should have drawn such highly coloured portraits of the native 
tribes. Long may the Colonial Government, while protecting the 
rights and mercantile interests of the settlers, remain " supine." Con- 
sidering that the native tribes in Vancouver's Island outnumber four 
times the foreign settlers, a harsh policy, bringing the natives into 
collision with the settlers, would be greatly to be deprecated, to say 
nothing of the higher ground by which the matters should be weighed 
—the cause of justice and humanity. The nearness of the American 
coast, and the number of American settlers in Victoria, promotes in 
great measure the hostile feeling. No attempt is made by the settlers 
to ameliorate the condition of the native tribes, whose behaviour, on 
the whole, is good. I have seen both men and women, despite the 
stringent laws respecting the sale of intoxicating drinks, lying drunk 
in the streets of Victoria. The number of the natives is estimated at 
18,000. Those in the immediate neighbourhood of Victoria have 
been transported to the north of the Island, were driven away, or have 
been decimated with small-pox, which proves almost invariably fatal. 
The disease is attributed to the Europeans by the Indians, and tends 
to increase the bad feelings which exist. 

There are Indian remains of rock and stone which are deserving of 
notice, and are thus described by Dr. Forbes, lt.N. in his "Prize 
Essay," published on the spot by the Colonial Government in 1862 : 

" Scattered in irregular groups, of from three or four to fifty or 
more, these stone circles are found, crowning the rounded promontories 
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over all the south eastern end of the island. Their dimensions vary- 
in diameter from three to eighteen feet : of some only a simple ring 
of stones marking the outline now remains. In other instances, this 
circle is not only complete in outline, but is filled in, built up as it 
were to a height of three to four feet, with masses of rock and loose 
stones, collected from amongst the numerous erratic boulders which 
cover the surface of the country, and from the gravel of the boulder 
drift, which fills up many of the hollows. These structures are of 
considerable antiquity, and whatever they may have been intended for, 
have been long disused, for through the centre of many, the pine, the 
oak, and the arbutus have shot up and attained considerable dimen- 
sions — a full growth. The Indian, when questioned, can give no 
further account of these stone circles than that ' they belonged to the 
old people,' and an examination, by taking some of the largest circles to 
pieces and digging beneath, throws no light on the subject. The only ex- 
planation to be found is the hypothesis, that these were the dwellings of 
former tribes, who have either entirely disappeared, or whose descendants 
have changed their mode of living, and this supposition is strengthened 
by the fact that a certain tribe on the Eraser river did, till very recently, 
live in circular bee-hive shaped houses, built of loose stones, having 
an aperture in the arched roof for entrance and exit, and that in some 
localities in Upper California the same remains are found, and the 
same origin assigned to them." 

Possibly Dr. Forbes may be wrong in his deductions as to the an- 
tiquity of these primitive houses. One can imagine the use of these 
underground tenements in a cold and inclement climate like that of 
British Columbia, viz. : to ensure warmth, but the climate of Van- 
couver's Island approaches that of Italy, and severe winters, like that 
of 1861, are the exception. All Indian tribes are warlike, but some 
are more peaceable than others, and we may suppose that a peaceful 
tribe inhabited these circular barrows, which served two purposes, 
that of a concealed abode and a fort, impregnable to rude native 
weapons of war. Granting that this was the case, what more likely 
than that these circles were purposely built up round the trunks of 
trees, whose foliage and shade would contribute towards concealment. 
The word of the Indian is not to be depended upon, and there are few 
nations which do not, like the Chinese, magnify the antiquity of their 
institutions and discoveries. The disappearance of the tribe would 
of itself be no proof of antiquity, as in the year 1 862, the tribe living 
opposite to Victoria, numbering 2,500, may be said with truth to have 
disappeared through the ravages of small-pox. The rapidity with 
which Indian tribes in both hemispheres melt away before the ad- 
vances of civilisation, or rather, to drop fine words, before intoxicating 
spirits, immorality and its concomitant disorders, is a matter about 
which there can be no dispute. May we not ask what the Aborigines 
Protection Society has done in respect more particularly to the colony 
of Vancouver's Island, to give vitality to those admirable doctrines 
which it has inculcated at home ? 

A colony was formed at Cowitchan in August 1862, and a gun -boat 
took the Surveyor-General and others, who finally arranged matters 
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with the Indian chiefs. The native population of this district — com- 
prising 57,658 acres of wood and pasture land — is estimated at from 
800 to 1,000 souls. These powerful native tribes have always shown 
a friendly disposition towards the white settler, and their language is 
either spoken or understood throughout the west coast. AH appear 
to delight in paint and feathers, and although proud for a time when 
equipped in European clothes of domestic service, return, through 
sheer love of an unsettled life, to the bush. Wild fruits, as the 
cluster cherry (Gerasus Racemosa), sallal berry {Gualthrubria ShaUon), 
cranberries ; Crustacea, chiefly crabs and mussels, camass, or the 
native onion (Scilla esculenta), and the potato, form their food. The 
hemp-nettle grows wild and is made into twine for fishing-nets. The 
natives naturally claim the land as their own by right of inheritance, 
but are happy to part with it for what they term " a little big price," 
which may be considered tantamount to as much as the settler can 
conscientiously pay. The English missionaries appear to be popular, 
as, with the exception of the Governor of the colony, they seem to 
be the only persons who do not think that the natives " ought to be 
rooted out like tree-stumps," etc. 

A story told by Mr. Macdonald shows that the Nootka Columbians 
are not wanting in parental affection. "An old Indian and his wife were 
seen bitterly weeping in front of the prison at Victoria. "When asked 
the cause of their distress, they said they were crying for their son 
who was sick in prison, his ailment being a spitting of blood. On 
being told that they might see him in the court-house, they instantly 
arose and went thither. The scene was very affecting. The weather- 
beaten and worn-out old warrior bent over his unfortunate boy, his 
breast heaving with sorrow, and streams rolling down his furrowed 
cheeks. The sight quickly reached the lad's heart ; he hid his face 
and poured out a flood of tears. He was sentenced to twenty days' 
hard labour. In the afternoon of the same day, the old man, his 
wife, and a middle-aged Indian stood before the magistrate's house. 
The father's plea was : ' Our hearts are filled with trouble for our son. 
We cannot cease to weep continually. We cannot sleep. Our son 
is spitting blood. He will die in prison. He cannot work.' The 
old man then petitioned, pointing to his equally anxious friend : ' Let 
this man take the place of our boy in prison. He is strong. He can 
work. Our son will die.' The proposed substitute then entreated 
that he might suffer instead of the boy, asserting his own willingness 
and power to work, and the boy's inability." 

On the motion of Dr. Hunt, seconded by Mr. Bollaert, the thanks 
of the Society were voted to Mr. J. Frederick Collingwood, for the 
able manner in which the translation of Waitz's Anthropologie der 
Naturvdlker, published by the Society, had been edited by him. 

Mr. Collingwood briefly responded, after which the Meeting was 
adjourned. 



